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ONE AT A TIME. those brilliant qualities which too much aid would 


certainly have enervated ; at eight he amused him- 
self with the quadrant instead of the kite; between 
One little flower in the field of flowers, the ages of nine and fourteen, while pursuing the 
One little star ina heaven of stars, regular school course at Compton, he had learned 
One little hour in a year of hours a French, Italian, Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic, for 
What if it makes? or what if it mars? one reason or another ; the last, for instance, that he 
might decide in his own mind whether there wereas 
marked differences between the Oriental languages 
| as between those of Europe, this boy of fourteen ! 
And the little stars light the heavenly plains, He says of himself: that one of his teachers (a Mr. 
And the little hours of each little day | Jeffrey) was a good mechanic, and that from him he 
Sve he ae Se comnene. Srnest Whites | acquired a fondness for turning and for making tele- 
le aelle laces | scopes; that he learned the principles of drawing; 
bi | that he assisted Mr. Jeffrey as a bookbinder; that 
co te eee eee eee ae : , | he had studied the differential calculus, so as to thor- 
FRIENDS IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. oughly understand a formula by which to grind a 
lens for a microscope, that he might the better study 
| botany. 
Dr. Tuomas Youna, F. R. S., was born at Milver- | Peacock says: In 
ton, in Somersetshire, June 13th, 1773. He was the | 
oldest of ten children. His parents were both mem- | 
bers of the Society of Friends, who carefully brought 


ONE little grain in the sandy bars, 


But the bar is built of the little grains, 
And the little flowers make the meadows 
gay ; 


BY PROF. ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


( Coniinued.) 


the subsequent history of 
Young’s education we shall discovery no symptoms 
of decay, either in the desire or power of acquiring 
knowledge, and the firmness of purpose with which 
up their children in the principles of the Society. | he persevered in mastering the most difficult and re- 
To this early parental education Dr. Young attrib- | pulsive studies, seems to have advanced with his in- 
utes, in no small degree, the formation of those hab- | crease of years. It was, perhaps, a fortunate circum- 
its of perseverance in conquering every difficulty by | stance for him that the modest station in life of his 
which he was so much distinguished. He became parents and connections, and the severe habits of 
in early life an accurate classical scholar; perfectly | the sect to which they belonged, saved him in some 
familiar with the principal European languages; well | degree, at least, from the misfortune of being paraded 
acquainted with mathematics, as well as with almost | as a prodigy. In this connection an anecdote is re- 
every department of natural philosophy and natural | corded of him, that when he was once requested by 
history ; profoundly versed in medical and anatomi- | a friend of his uncle, Dr. Brocklesby, who, perhaps, 
cal knowledge ; and in possession of more than ordi- presumed somewhat upon bis very youthful appear- 
nary personal and ornamental accomplishments ;and | ance, to exhibit a specimen of his handwriting,which 
in after life was surpassed in intellectual acquire- | was very beautiful, he very delicately rebuked the 
ments only by the great Newton, if he was not him- | inquiry by writing a sentence in his best style in 
self the very peer of Newton. Many of those here | fourteen different languages. 

present will remember the graphic language of Prof. In 1782 David Barclay,a grandson of Robert Bar- 
Tyndall (in 1872) in Horticultural Hall, Philadel phia, clay, was making arrangements for the domestic ed- 
who said that if we draw a line from the intellectual | yeation of bis grandson, and was looking for a pro- 
height attained by Sir Isaac Newton to that of Dr. per companion of his studies, under a private tutor, 
Thomas Young, the line might possibly descend | who was to be engaged for that purpose. It so hap- 
slightly towards the latter, but there was no man | pened that he was not able to make the desired ar- 


living between them who could touch the line. rangements, and thus Young undertook the double 
Arago says of him: that at the age of two years | task of companion and tutor as well. 


he could read fluently ; at four he had learned by In writing to Young’s father in reference to these 
heart a number of English authors, and even several arrangements David Barclay complains of the diffi- 
Latin poems, which he could repeat from beginning | cyity of finding suitable tutors amongst the members 
toend; at six he was placed under a master whose | of the Society to which they belonged, more espe- 
mediocrity was, paradoxically, a fortunate thing for cially in the higher branches of learning, owing to 


him, since the pupil not being able to accommodate | the little encouragement given to men of learning 
himself to the slow and limited steps of his master, | and science amongst them.! 


became his own instructor, and thus were developed 








i A condition which still exists to perhaps too great a degree. 
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In 1792 he commenced his medical education at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in London. His man- 
ners at this period of his life are described as very 
quiet and pleasing, “like those of the more culti- 
vated members of the Society to which he still out- 
wardly adhered, though he bad already abandoned 
many of the peculiar tenets by which they are dis- 
tinguished.” 

Yet we find him writing to his mother after he 
had declined an offer to become secretary to the 
Master-General of Ordinance: “I have very lately 
refused the pressing offer of a situation which would 
have been the most favorable and flattering introduc- 
tion to a political life that a young man in my cir- 
cumstances could desire. I might have lived at a 
duke’s table, with a salary of £200 a year, as his sec- 
retary, and with hopes of a more lucrative appoint- 
ment in a short time. I should have been in an 
agreeable family, have had time enough for study, a 
library, a laboratory, and philosophical apparatus at 
my service ; and I was not ashamed to allege my re- 
gard for our Society as a principal reason for my not 
accepting the proposal.” 

In 1793 he sent to the Royal Society a communi- 
cation on the muscular fibres of the eye, a paper 
whose merits were considered sufficient to justify his 
election as a Fellow of the Society, at the age of 20. 

The following year he prepared for the Linnzan 
Society, a scientific description of a new species of 
Opercularia, and was at once elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

In 1794 he removed to the University of Edin- 
burgh to continue his studies. ‘‘ He had resolved,” 
says Dr. Peacock, “ before quitting London for Edin- 
burgh, to give up some of the external characteris- 
tics of the Quakers, though in corresponding with 
his family and members of the Society he continued 
the usual form of addressing them.” 

Though he mingled largely in Society, studied 
music and dancing, and even repeatedly attended 
theatrical performances,” no relaxation of morals fol- 
lowed, as was anticipated ; the purity of his conduct 
was unimpeachable.” It is hardly necessary to add 
that he was habitually temperate, a virtue not sufli- 
ciently appreciated in those days either in Scotland 
or elsewhere.” In an extended tour through Scot- 
land and the west of England he carried letters of 
introduction, some of which described him as a 
“Quaker of fortune and character.” The “once a 
Quaker, always a Quaker ” seemed to be true of him 
in very spite of himself. 

In 1795 he matriculated at the University of Gét- 
tingen, where he took his degree of M. D. in 1796; 
after which he made an extended tour of Europe. 
In 1797 he was admitted a fellow-commoner of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. Here, by the require- 
ments of the statutes, which were rigorous and un- 
alterable as to time of attendance and form of gradu- 
ation, he did not reeeive his degree of M.D. until 
1808, at the age of thirty-five. 

In the meantime he had inherited from his uncle 
an ample fortune, which enabled him thereafter to 
follow freely the bent of his genius in the advance- 
ment of science, and in 1800, in virtue of his former 
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degree, he began the practice of his profession in 
London. In the same year he read to the Royal 
Society a memoir, entitled “Outlines and Experi- 
ments Respecting Sound and Light,” a paper which 
led to the great principle of the interference of 
sounds, and speedily to his discovery of the kindred 
principle of optical interferences “which has proved,” 
says Sir John Henschel, “ the key to all the more ab- 
struce and puzzling properties of light, and which 
would alone have sufficed to place its author in the 
highest rank of scientific immortality, even were his 
other almost innumerable claims to such a distinction 
disregarded.” 

Other papers on the general theory of light 
and colors quickly followed, containing some of the 
most important discoveries ever made in the physical 
sciences. 

From 1801 until 1804 he was Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution, which had been 
founded the previous year by Sir Benjamin Thomp- 
son and Count Rumford, and in 1807 he published 
the lectures which he had there delivered, and which 
still form the best existing compendium of the ele- 
mentary principles of physics. 

In 1804 he laid before the Royal Society his re- 
markable paper on the cohesion of fluids, containing 
the amplest theory of capillary attraction which had 
as yet appeared. In the same year he contracted 
what proved to be a singularly happy marriage with 
a Miss Eliza Maxwell, which secured to him a home 
graced by all the refinements of good manners anda 
cultivated taste. 

Soon after resigning his professorship he ceased 
for many years to cultivate science openly, it is sup- 
posed, lest it should prejudice the public against his 
skill as a physician, but he published bis results 
anonymously. The only exception being in the cases 
of his researches on subjects directly connected with 
anatomy, pbysiology, and medicine. In 1813 he 
published his “ Introduction to Medical Literature,” 
a work of great labor. The sketch of animal chemis- 
try which it contains, in the appendix, was translated 


| from the Swedish of Berzelius, by the aid of a gram- 


mar and dictionary, and without any previous ac- 
quainiance with the language. 

In 1814 he began to turn his attention to the lan- 
guage and characters of ancient Egypt, in the inter- 
pretation of which he made greater and more im- 
portant progress than had ever been accomplished 
by any previous investigator. In 1817 he founded, 
and practically himself was, the Egyptian Society. 
He was frequently employed by the government 
to report on scientific questions, and in 1818 was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Board of Longitude. 

In 1827 he was elected one of the eight foreign as- 
sociates of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, the 
greatest honor that can be conferred on a man of 
science.! 

He died in London May 10, 1829, his death being 
hastened by premature old age due to his excessive 
mental labor. 

(Conclusion next week.) 





1 The same high honor, it will be remembered, was conferred 
on John Dalton. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
(Continued ) 

SixtH month 6, 1808. No representatives from Cen- 
tre, West Branch, or Fairfield, nor reports from the 

last two. 

“The subject of a division of the yearly meeting 
being again revived, after a time of deliberation 
thereon, and Friends expressing their unity there- 
with, this meeting appoints Jonas Cattell, Wm. 
Dixon, Charles Dingee, and Jacob Griffith to attend 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, confer with Friends 
there on the subject, and if way opens, attend Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, in order that measures may be 
taken if united with, to promote that object, and re- 
port the result of their labors to next meeting.” 

Miami proposed changing the time of their 
monthly meeting to the second Seventh-day, and the 
preparative meeting on Fourth-day preceding, which 
was approved. 

At the Quarterly Meeting, 5th of Ninth month, 
Charity Cook, a minister of Centre Monthly Meet- 
ing, in a weighty manner opened a concern that had 
rested with her for some time, to pay a religious visit 
as set forth in a certificate from the monthly meeting. 
Susanna Hollingsworth, a minister of West Branch, 
opened a like concern, and Samuel Jones, an elder, 
produced a minute from West Branch, expressive of 
his freedom to accompany her. They were all en- 
dorsed by the quarterly meeting. 

In answering the queries some deficiencies are 
noted, more particularly in attendance of week-day 
meetings, and prevalence of a drowsy spirit over 
some at times. A good degree of love towards each 
other is maintained by many Friends, yet there ap- 
pear to be some obstructions to a full circulation 
thereof, in one of which cases labor is said to have 
been extended. Clear of importing, not quite clear 
of vending, distilling, and the unnecessary use of 
spirituous liquors; in some cases care extended ; 
some deficiency noted in one account as to the latter 
part of the query. It is feared some are not so care- 
ful in regard to military requisitions as would be 
best, one instance being pointed out which is under 
care. There are a number of schools under the tui- 
tion of teachers in membership, and several of them 
under the direction of Friends. 

To attend the Yearly Meeting Joseph John, 
Joshua Cope, Jonas Cattell, Samuel Test, Samuel 
Jones, of West Branch; Samuel Cope and Samuel 
Jones, of Redstone, were appointed. 

The committee on the division of the yearly 
meeting had attended to their appointment, but it 
appeared that the way did not open in clearness to 
carry it forward at this time. The committee was 
released. 

Redstone produced an account of property taken 
from sundry members for military requisitions, which 
was forwarded to the Meeting for Sufferings. 

The committee appointed in the Twelfth month, 
on several subjects contained in the “ Extracts,” par- 
ticularly that of spirituous liquors, had attended all 
except Miami Monthly Meeting, in most of which 
committees were appointed to extend further care. 





Twelfth 5, month, 1808. Noaccount from Miami, 
Centre, West Branch, or Fairfield. 345 London 
Epistles were received ; also, by mail, a copy of the 
“ Extracts,” “with an intimation that 24 allotted to 
this meeting will follow as soon‘as a good conveyance 
can be found.” The weighty matters therein con- 
tained, particularly that part concerning spirituous 
liquors is recommended to jthe care of the several 
monthly meetings, to proceed therein as way may 
open and render an account next meeting. 

Joseph T. Townsend having ‘deceased, Charles 
Dingee was appointed a member‘of*the Meeting for 
Sufferings. Samuel Jones informed that the time for 
which he was appointed had expired. A committee 
to propose a clerk was named, (and after this was an- 
nually done). 

Third month 6, 1809. No representatives from 
Miami, and answers to ‘the queries only from Red- 
stone, Westland, and Centre. “ Obstructions to a 
full circulation ” of love appear to continue. 

Timothy Smith appealing from ,’Redstone’s judg- 
ment, Israel Wilson, Joseph John, Epraim Crawford, 
Thomas Farquhar, Charles Dingee, Wm. Hilles, Abel 
Knight, and Solomon Philips appointed to examine 
into the same, and their report not being clear, was 
referred back,and in the Ninth month five of the 
committee favored a reversal, which was adopted by 


| the meeting. 


Sixth month 5, 1809. 2450 copies of an address to 
the quarterly and monthly meetings were received 
from the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Ninth month 4, 1809. Jacob Griffith, Henry Mills, 
David Grave, Charles Dingee, Elisha Hunt, and 
Henry Troth, were to attend yearly meeting, 

First annual query, Phebe Gibson, an elder of 
Redstone, died Seventh month 24, 1809. Second, 
Some encouragement is given to promote suitable 
schools, there being two taught by members under 
the care of Friends, yet more care is necessary. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the defi- 
ciencies mentioned in the “ Extracts,” and they were 
“comforted in the belief that our important testi- 
mony against the use of spirituous liquors is rather 
gaining ground in some places.” The inequality of 
the quotas was referred to the Yearly Meeting’s at- 
tention. 

Twelfth month 4, 1809. 300 London Epistles re- 
ceived. Abel Thomas, a minister of Menallen, Pa., 
attended in the prosecution of a visit to Friends of 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. Elijah Gray with 
Samuel Barber as companion, both of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, were also present on a visit to the 
meetings constituting the Quarter, and the families of 
Sandy Hill Particular Meeting. 

Third month 5, 1810. The “ Extracts ” being read, 
it was concluded to appoint David Grave, Joseph 
John, Charles Dingee, Jonas Cattell, Morris Truman, 
and Wm. Dixon to attend the monthly meetings, 
and if way opens the preparatives, to extend advice 
and assistance in reference to the deficiencies al- 
luded to, particularly the neglect of meetings and the 
use of spirituous liquors. 

Redstone presented a list of sufferings for mili- 
tary requisitions,—$113.50 taken for $41 demanded 
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The clerk was directed to preserve a copy of all 
liste of suffering cases approved by this meeting and 
record them in a book provided for the purpose. 

Sixth month 4, 1810. The committee reported 
having attended the monthly and preparative meet- 
ings, as far as way opened, and labored to impress 
the concern of the yearly meeting. 

The propriety of omitting a week-day meeting 
when an appointed meeting takes place on a week 
day, was referred to Jacob Griffith, John Battin, Jo- 
seph Jobn, Israel Wilson, Wm. Hilles, Henry Mills, 
John Dixon, Jonas Cattell, Wm. Dixon, Samuel Cope, 
Jonathan Sharpless, and Morris Truman, who subse- 
quently reported it inexpedient to make any change. 

Ninth month 3, 1810. The montbly meetings in- 
formed they had appointed committees to attend the 
subordinate meetings, who labored to impress on 
them the concern of the yearly meeting. 

This meeting taking into consideration the situa- 
tion of the quarterly meetings in the western coun- 
try, unites in proposing to the Yearly Meeting for 
consideration, whether it would not promote the 
cause of truth for a division of the Yearly Meeting 
to take place. 

Westland proposed for consideration the minut- 
ing of the reception of certificates of traveling min- 
istering Friends and giving copies thereof, to con- 
sider which Jacob Griffith, Isaac Jackson, Joseph 
Jobn, Thos. Farquhar, Charles Dingee, Morris Tru- 
man, Wm. Dixon, Samuel Cope, John Dixon, Samuel 
Jones, were appointed. Catharine Leeds, a minister 
of Horsham, Pa.,and Hannah Yarnall, a minister 
of Byberry, both being endorsed by Abington Quar- 
ter, were in attendance. 

Twelfth month 3, The “ Extracts” were 
read, and as the subject of a division of the Yearly 
Meeting had been referred to next year, after con- 
sideration it is thought best to appoint a committee 
to correspond with the other quarters west of the 
Alleghany mountains, and if way opens, have a con- 
ference with them at Short Creek in Sixth month 
next, viz ,Charles Dingee, Joseph John, Henry Mills, 
Wa. Dixon, Samuel Cope, and John Dixon. 

The yearly meetings concern on spirituous liquors 
was enjoined on the attention of monthly meetings, 
to report their care in Ninth month next. 

It was decided that certificates of traveling minis- 
ters be minuted as concisely as circumstances admit, 
and monthly meetings be at liberty where such 


1810. 


Friends do not expect to attend the Quarter, to | 


make such entry and give copies where deemed ne- 
cessary. 

John Heald was in attendance, having previously 
attended most of the meetings, and some of the fam- 
ilies constituting it. 

Ninth month 2, 1811. 
and appointed clerk. 

The committees from the several quarters recom- 
mended that a request be forwarded for a yearly 
meeting to be established on the northwest side of 
the Ohio river, to be held at Short Creek the fourth 
First-day in Eighth month, and a meeting of minis- 
ters and elders Seventh-day previous,—signed on be- 
half of the committee by Charles Dingee, Isaac Par- 


Enos Grave was proposed 





ker, Jesse Holloway, Joel Wright, Benjamin Farqu- 
har, Ruth Grave, and Elizabeth Wright, which was 
approved. 

2d of Twelfth month, 1811. The“ Extracts’ were 
read and recommended to the attention of monthly 
meetings. 

The important testimony concerning spirituous 
liquors claimed solid attention and was deferred till 
next meeting. 

Redstone called the quarters’ attention to a diffi- 
culty respecting recording the births of such Friends’ 
children as have not been born within their respec- 
tive limits referred to Joseph John, Thomas Farqu- 
har, Jacob Griffith, David Hilles, Charles Dingee, 
Henry Troth, John Willitts, Samuel Cope, John 
Dixon, and Enos Grave, who were of the mind that 


| the Discipline authorized the recording only such 


births as occurred within their respective limits. 
(To be Continued.) 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 
( Continued. ) 

But, if Quakerism grew and prospered up to the 
close of the seventeenth century, the earlier half of 
the eighteenth was destined to’ see achange. The 
Friends became, and that with unexpected rapidity, 
a dwindling sect. For this many causes have been 
assigned, some more, some less obvious. The most 
operative of all was the gradual failure of the fuel 
needed to sustain the flame of religious zeal. Tothe 
spiritual unrest ; the many-sided burning enthusiasm 
of the seventeenth century succeeded, in due course, 
the lassitude and coldness of the eighteenth. 
not that the church wanted apostles. 


It was 
George Fox 
had followers as zealous and unwearied as himself, 
but the time was not propitious. The religious and 
political environment had changed. In a heartless 
and sceptical age like that which followed the 
Restoration appeals to religions impulses and sensi- 
bilities were necessarily “ flat, stale, and unprofita- 
ble.” The harpstrings had no longer their old ten- 
sion, and the tones that vibrated from the relaxed 
strings were but dissonant echoes of their former 
high-strained music. Other causes also contributed 
to the decadence of Quakerism. Mr. Rowntree lays 
a great but not undue stress on emigration, chiefly as 
an escape from persecution. How great such a stress 
might be we may imagine from the bare fact that in 
1660 the number of Quakers in prison amounted to 
4,200, some estimates even making it 5,000. Wecan- 
not wonder at the result that “ about 500 Friends per 
annum are reported as emigrating between 1676 and 
1700.” To these causes of decadence must be added 
others which pertain to the discipline of the Quaker 
body. It was an obvious though unhappy result of 
the root thought of Quakerism—the inner light— 
that it implied necessarily a high spiritual condition 
of membership. This induced an extreme severity 
of discipline, which, however honorable to those who 
underwent it, was nothing less than suicidal in re- 
spect of the progressive vitality of the sect. The 
conditions thus imposed related not only to moral 
and spiritual fitness, they descended to petty and 





unworthy restrictions in respect of dress, language, 
and demeanor. The effect of this minute scrupulos- 
ity—this excessive tithing of the mint, anise, and 
cumin of social life—on men of broad sympathies 
and masculine culture was irksome in the extreme. 
The late Wm. E. Forster used to say that he did not 
leave the church of his fathers, he was tarned out of 
it; and a similar apology wight doubtless have been 
proffered by hundreds of less eminent persons, vic- 
tims of the peevish stepmotherly severity of Quaker 
discipline. A further restriction of the same kind 
was that on marriage. Every man or woman who 
married out of the connection was promptly “ dis- 
owned;” in other words, put out of the Quaker 
synagogue. The effect of these petty and tyrannical 
restrictions ou family and social life, the degrading 
espionage and suspicion thereby introduced into 
peaceful domestic circles, need no further particu- 
larizing. Instead of marveling at the dacadence of 
Quakerism, one might be justified in wondering that 
it had any germs of vitality left. Dealing with the 
statistics ot the present century, Mr. Rowntree 
assures us :— 

“ Upwards of 8,400 persons have resigned their member- 
ship or been disowned, and this loss having only been com- 
pensated for by the introduction of 6,000 persons through 
convincement, registration of non-members, readmissions, 
ete., a melancholy balance of 2,400 remains on the debtor 
side of the Society’s balance sheet.” 


Mr. Rowntree’s book, it should be added, was pub- 


lished in 1859: the intervening thirty years, accom- 
panied by a relaxation of these petty and servile re- 
strictions, have had a corresponding effect on Quaker 
statistics, as we shall presently have occasion to 
notice. - 

There are other causes for the waning of Quaker- 
ism which we have no space to describe. These refer 
to the divisions and intestine controversies that have 
sprung up within the sect, both here and in America, 
from the time of George Fox to our own day. Those 
of our readers who desire further instruction on this 
head may be referred to the brief but trustworthy 
summaries contained in chapters ix. and xvi. of Mr. 
Turner’s History. Here we may notice, as not com- 
ing within the province of Mr. Turner’s book, the 
doctrinal dissensions to which has been given the 
name of the Beacon controversy. It may be de- 
scribed as an offshoot or sequel of the Evangelical 
revival at the commencement of this century, and 
resulted from a justifiable refusal on the part of the 
majority of the Quaker society to subordinate the 
individual experience as a test of Scriptural truth to 
a dogmatic literalism in the interpretation of the 
Bible. It is said that from the effects of this last 
dissension the society has not yet fully recovered. 

Coming lastly to the present position of the so- 
ciety, and to what has been termed “ the Revival of 
Quakerism,” we need hardly insist that by this is in 
no way meant the resuscitation of the old sect, with 
its quaint and uncouth features, as it startled the 
England of the seventeenth century. Thatisasheer 
impossibility. George Fox and his rude methods 
would be as great an anachronism to-day as, let us 
say, the Salvation Army’s big drum will be to our 
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descendants of the twentieth century. His wild 
dress and leathern breeches are as much out of date 
as the accoutrements of Cromwell’s Ironsides. The 
externalities of dress and diction which half irritated, 
half amused, our forefathers, are finally as extinct as 
their own trunk hose and curiously garnished oaths, 
History, it is alleged, repeats herself. She occasion- 
ally does so, no doubt, but only in her own manner, 
She does not revive the mouldering corpse of an in- 
stitution long dead and buried, or requicken forms of 
life which have perished by the natural process of 
decay. When she repeats herself the repetition im- 
plies some modification or rehabiliment of the former 
existence. The life may be continuous, but its trans- 
migration, as in the old theory of Pythagoras, is 
attended by a new form. The words may be similar, 
but the time has changed. In its old seventeenth 
century form Quakerism is indisputably dead, but 
the living germs that started it into being may put 
forth a new growth. Assuredly it were a revival of 
a very momentous kind when the cause from which 
the demonsof superstition and fanaticism have been 
exorcised is now found, like the man in the gospel, 
clothed and in its right mind. 

That the movement is real seems to be shown (1) 
by authentic statistics; (2) by various concurrent 
causes which clearly favor such a revival. 

As to the first, we have already seen that the 
records of Quaker membership show a decided fall- 
ing off up to the beginning of the century, and the 
decadence seems to have continued, though with not 
quite so greata momentum, up to about 1860. Since 
that date, however, we have clear evidence that at 
last the tide has turned. It is true that the inflow is 
as yet not very striking, but at least it is a fact. We 
cannot afford space for the waole statistics since 
1860, but we may not unfairly take those of the last 
ten years as affording proof that the Quaker body is 
gradually increasing in numbers, and doubtless pro- 
portionately in influence. We may premise that the 
numbers are taken from the Reports handed in to 
each yearly meeting, and refer in every case to the 
year before the given date :! 

18s] 


1882 


14,981 5,041 
15,113 5,084 
15113... . 5,230 
15,219 
15,381 . .. . 5,629 

15,380 5,629 
WSF . .. . 15,453 


1388 


2 
1883 


1884 


1885 


5,380 


1886 


15,531 r * e ‘ 5,878 
15,574 


15,836 


lasdv 6,048 


1590 6,110 


This increase, thongh only moderate in itself, is 


1In order to bring up the tabulated statistics of English Qua- 
kerism given above to their most recent date, it seems desirable 
to append those of the last year, which we extract from the 
“Summary of the Tabular Returns for 1890"’ presented to the 
Society at their annual meeting in May last. Our readers will 
obser ve that they indicate a coutinuance of progress in a similar 
ratio to that of the ten previous years. The number of members 
of monthly meetings on December 31, 1890 was 15,961, being an 
increase of 125 on the number reported last year. The number 
of habitual attenders reporied is 6,120, an increase of ten upon 
last year’s return. The number of particu'ar meetings reported 
in the tabular returns this year is 324 as against 316 last year. 
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the more significant because it takes the place of an 
annual and rapid falling off, and is owing chiefly to an 
increase of admissions from the outside. That this 
has not resulted from new proselytizing efforts may 
be taken for granted. For obvious reasons connected 
with the fundamental principles of the sect—.ie., 
their exclusive insistence on freedom and spontaneity 
in all matters of religious profession—the Quakers 
bave never been ardent proselytizers. At the same 


time this turn in the tide may claim to be in a great 


measure the result, however indirect, of fresh efforts 
in the cause of philanthropy and social amelioration. 


Besides the philanthropic activities already men- | 
tioned, the Friends set themselves at the beginning | 


of the century to the task of religious education. 
They established at various centers Sunday-schools 
(that in Bristol dates from 1810), which seem to have 
been attended with wonderful success. At first the 
attendants at these schools consisted of the children 
of Quaker parents, but the combination of quietness, 
gentleness, and forbearance characteristic of Quaker 
teachers, soon led to an increase from the outside. 
Of still more efficacy as explaining the growth of 
Quakerism has been the adult schools, which date 
from about 1845. This important movement has 
since grown to considerable dimensions, especially in 
Birmingham, the place of its birth. Here, again, 
there bas been nothing like a system of propogand- 
ism. The schools are, as we understand, open to the 
public at large, and are frequented by many adults 
who are not Quakers, and who resort to them for 
purely educational purposes. At the same time it is 
acknowledged that some of the scholars have joined 
the Quaker body in every center where such a work 
has been earnestly carried on. The adult school 
movement has led to other combined efforts adapted 
to keep the members a united body, and to afford 
them suitable objects on which to expend their zeal. 
Thus the Friends, who formally had no foreign mis- 
sions, have now establisbed them in Madagascar, 
India, China, and Syria. They have also a medical 
mission among Armenians in Constantinople. The 
American Quakers have achieved a similar distinc- 
tion in the missionary field. If the question be asked 
from what class of our population present day Qua- 
kerism is being mostly recruited, the reply must be, 
chiefly from the working classes. At the same time 
we have reason for believing that the more cultured 
and highly educated classes are beginning to be at- 
tracted to the worship and faith of the Quakers. The 
form Quakerism may take in highly cultured and re- 
ligiously sensitive men and women has recently re- 
ceived a striking illustration in Miss Stephen’s “ Qua- 
ker Strongholds,” a work of which it has been af- 
firmed not unworthily that it is the most important 
contribution to Quaker apologetics since the cele- 
brated apology of Robert Barclay. The actual posi- 
tion of Quakerism throughout the world is given in 
the following numbers: Ireland has 2,687 members, 
which are reported as not increasing; Canada claims 
1,109 members, who are increasing. The number of 
Quakers in the United States is given as 81,000, but 
they are much divided ; and in the Western States 
the distinctive doctrines of Quakerism are wholly 





obliterated. The scholars now in the Friends’ Sun- 
day-schools in England and Wales are: adults, 22,735; 
juniors, 12,514. The number of schools is 199, and of 


| teachers 1,900. In comparison with the position of 


the Friends at the commencement of the century, 
these numbers must certainly claim to represent 
something akin to the increased vitality which is 
meant by the term “ Revival.” 

But leaving these statistics, which we may remark 
in passing have been put at our service by leading 
members of the Quaker body, on whose accuracy we 
can implicitly rely, to indicate quantum valeant their 
own conclusions, there remain two more points for 
discussion in relation to our subject. What common 
ground of Christianity and religious belief do 
Quakers profess with other Christian churches and 
sects of our time? How far does the alleged revival 
of Quakerism find encouragement in the general cir- 
cumstances and conditions by which it is surrounded? 
How far, in other words, is it in harmony with the 
political and social, the moral and intellectual ten- 
dencies of the present day? And if this second 
question must be answered, as we think it must, in a 


| Sense favorable to the revival, another point must 
| be incidentally glanced at decided, viz., how far these 
| newer influences are likely to be concentrated and 


find their sufficing embodiments in the particular 


| system called Quakerism. 


With regard to the first point, Quakerism is so 
little changed in essential principles and motive 
energy since its first foundation that we may safely 
recur to its starting point for a determination of its 
present tendencies. By “ starting point” we do not, 
however, mean what is implied in the advice given 
to those who would investigate Quakerism, viz.: “ If 
you want to know what Quakerism is, read the 
‘Journal of George Fox.’” What we must now re- 
gard as the true starting point of Quakerism is the 
“Apology ” of Robert Barclay. ‘This remarkable 


| man is related to the founder of Quakerism as the 


legist and philosopher is to the missionary and 
preacher. He places the main doctrines of Quaker- 
ism in a series, half scholastic, half geometric, of pro- 
positions, which he grandiloquently terms “ The- 
ses Theologice,” and defends them with a philo- 
sophic breadth, a spiritual insight, and a many-sided 
erudition which will always command admiration 
even when they do not insure conviction. It is to 
this work that we must refer for such an estimate of 
Quakerism as will enable us to compare it with other 
bodies of Christians, and so far to assess its claim as 
a requickening form of Christian belief and practice. 
Our space willonly aliow us to make this comparison 
in brief terms, but the attempt, involving as it does 
a main factor in our problem, will not, we think, be 
uninstructive to our readers. We may summarize 
our remarks under the heads of (1) the Scriptures ; 
(2) the Church ; (3) the Divine mission of Christ, and 
the doctrines on that subject generally held by 
Protestants. 


{' At this point the reviewer has a clear and accurate percep- 
tion of the facts. He ref re, of course, to the * Evangelical” 
bodies of so-called Friends in the West —Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL.] 
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As already remarked, the relation of the Quaker 
doctrine of the inner light to the fact of revelation 
has always formed a distinguishing feature of their 
creed, but it has hitherto also formed a conspicuous 
note of discrimination between Quakers and other 
bodies of Christians. The position of the 
Quakers in relation to the Bible was first laid down 
in distinct and coherent terms by Barclay in his 
third proposition. 

“ Nevertheless, because they [the Scriptures] are only a 
declaration of the Fountain, and not the Fountain itself, 
therefore they are not to be esteemed the principal ground 
of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary 
rule of faith and manners. Yet because they give a true 
and faithful testimony of the first foundation, they are and 
may be esteemed a secondary rule subordinate to the Spirit 
from which they have all their excellency and certainty. 

It is obvious that a rule or standard thns stated, 
so far from being a regula fidei, might easily becomea 


twisted in any given direction. Indeed, we have 
only to refer to the “ History of the Quakers” to find 
examples of such a Jax and “ private” interpretation 
of Scripture. If the spirits of the prophets, accord- 
ing to the favorite Quaker texts, were to be subject 
to the prophets, their history would tend to prove 
either that the subjection was imperfect or that con- 


| 
| 


| 


of the Fourth Gospel. Whole volumes have been 
written to refute the testimony to his authorship. It 
is argued that the style is too scholarly for a Judean 
fisherman ; that it is Grecian in expression, and evi- 
dently “ was not written for the Jews, as it explains 
words and customs which to a Jew would have 
needed no explanation.” Of this Gospel a recent 
writer has said: “It manifests a culture and intel- 
lectual development quite above the other evangel- 
ists; its author could only have been a friend of 


| Jesus.” And it is exactly as such a friend that we be- 
| come acquainted with John through the other, or 


synoptic evangelists. 
Ecclesiastical history informs us that John spent 
the latter part of his life in Asia Minor, chiefly in the 


| cultured city of Ephesus, where he must of necessity 


have come in contact with the philosophical tendency 


| of his times, and we can readily see that his oppor- 


flicting views among individual prophets were occa- | 


sionally neither rare nor unimportant. On the other 
hand, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, duly seen 
and emphasized by Barclay and other Quaker apolo- 
gists, that a certain amount of freedom in the band- 
ling of Scripture has, rightly or wrongly, been exer- 
cised by most Christian churches—nay, the common 
participation by all devout men in the gift of inspira- 
tion cannot be consisten'ly disclaimed by the English 


| tunity for culture would be largely increased by such 
regula plumbea, a rule of lead capable of being bent or 


association. 

This Gospel is especisily valued by Friends as 
bearing conclusive testimony to the Divine Indwell- 
ing, not alone in the Blessed Son, but in every soul 
that hears and heeds the voice of God as it speaks to 
every rational creature upon whom he has bestowed 
the privilege of living. 


THE BARTRAM LIBRARY. 
Tue Historical Society of Pennsylvania has recently 
received a valuable and exceedingly interesting gift, 
namely, all that remains of the library of John Bar- 


| tram, the famoas botanist, and also many buoks from 


the library of his son and successor, William Bar- 
tram, and some volumes belonging to other members 


| of the Bartram family, besides a number of interest- 


Church, seeing that in several- of her collects—e. g., | 


that for Whit Sunday, the fifth Sunday after Easter, 
and the second collect in the Communion Service— 
such a claim is put forward in the most direct and 
explicit terms. 


(To be Continued.) 


SCRIPTURE STUDY. 

No lesson bas been prepared for the last First-day of 
this quarter. In many of our schools it is the custom 
to have a review of all the lessons that have been 
studied during the quarter, and this is an excellent 
plan, as it serves to fix upon the minds of the scholars 
the important events that bave formed the subject 
matter of study. 

Another very effective way of using the time is by 
selecting some special testimony held by the Society 
of Friends and making it the central thought for the 
occasion, drawing the illustration, from that part of 
the Gospel which has been under consideration 
throughout the quarter. Or there might be much 
instructive knowledge gathered up concerning the 
authors of the Gospels, and in this way a deeper in- 
terest in their writings would be fostered. There is 
much ignorance among Christians of the little that 
is authentic in regard to the lives of the writers of 
the New Testament. 
ciple,” is not free from adverse criticism as the author 


ing relics of John Bartram. Until now these books 
and relics have remained, their existence unknown 


| to the public, in the possession of Bartram’s descend- 


Even John, “the beloved dis- | 


ants, and they have been donated to the Society by 
William Middleton Bartram, great-great grandson of 
John Bartram, who is now desirous of seeing them 
placed in safe keeping and where they will be acces- 
sible to the public. 

It is the intention of the Society to keep the li- 
brary together, and the books will, therefore, be 
placed in a separate case, to be called the “ Bartram 
Library.” There are about 100 volumes, all told, in 
the library,and many of them are of considerable 
value as American imprints, apart from their connec- 
tion with the noted botanist, whose famous garden 
on the banks of the Schuylkill bas so recently be- 
come the property of the city for use as a public 
park. 

The most interesting relic of the Bartram family 
in the library is the cover of John Bartram’s Bible, 
upon which has been written by the noted botanist 
the record of bis family by bis second wife, Ann 
Mendenhall), to whom he was married at Concord 
Monthly Meeting, in Seventh month (September, O. 
S.), 1729. 

John Bartram’s magnifying glass, through which 
he has been pictured looking at his botanical treas- 
ures, is also of considerable interest amongst the 


. relics. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
In the reading of an exchange paper of a recent 
date wherein the religious teaching of children in 
the schools was a concern most excellently empha- 
sized, we were renewedly impressed with the im- 
portance for us all to be more in earnest in the culti- 
vation of the religious element within us. 

While it is most essential that in the children 
there be quickened and stimulated the inherent 
sense or desire,—for we believe this is the inherit- 
ance of every human being,—for the adoration of 
our Divine Father, it is none the less important that 
all through life we should cultivate it, cling to it, and 
aspire to a deeper, truer knowledge of our God. It 
is very true, however, that in childhood this nurture 
of the religious element should begin aright, and 
that it has been too much neglected is apparent, yet 
this nurture should be kept right on, especially dur- 
ing the season of scnool life, when the stimulus to 
the intellect is being so forcibly and rightfully ap- 
plied, so that the growth of the spirit may keep pace 
with the understanding. As it has been found needful 
to combine the resources of many minds and much 
money in order to afford the largest opportunities for 
the increase of knowledge in our places of learning, 
80 itis found equally good to work together in the 
religious line. Not only that we may worship so- 
cially, but to gain a knowledge of religious subjects 
by interchange of views. Various are the interpre- 
tations and impressions of things Divine,and much 
that is profitable can be gained by a comparison of 
these views; especially if the true Christlike spirit 
of forbearance and of charity is exercised, great good 
will be the result. 

While it is most desirable that all saould be 
equally instructed in religious matters, there being 
no such thing as sex in the soul, it is a sad misfor- 
tune when there is a neglect in this training for girls 
who are to be the mothers of coming generations 
and who are to have large influence in the homes 
and over the children of the future. The home 
should be such that the school need only be a sup- 
plement to it in the teaching of religion, by afford- 
ing a broader scope to the instruction already begun 
there ; so the mother should herself be aroused and 
able to begin this Divine work of ethical and relig- 


| street, Philadelphia. 
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How often in history has it been 
the testimony of devout and excellent people that 
the mother had awakened the spirit in the child to a 
sense of its accountability to God. But this is far 
from being always the case. George Fox, while 
speaking of his mother as an “ upright woman,” re- 
cords of his father that he was such a religious char- 
acter as to be known as “ Righteous Christu.” 
Happy is it, therefore, when both parents are equally 
concerned to have a care for such instruction as will 
“make for righteousness.” 


ious instruction. 


With Friends there are many who go hand in 
hand in this, yet there is room for more men, whose 
presence and counsel are needed in our meetings and 
in our schools, where nurture in ethics and religion 
is ever needed to counteract the constant encroach- 
ment of worldly ambitions in the world at large. 
To foster and encourage in child-life,in youth, and 
in mature years that spirit of devotion which will be 
comforting and enduring here, and which will ena- 
ble us to possess that grace which “reigns through 
righteousness unto eternal life,” should be the aim 


of all who acknowledge allegiance to the great All- 
Father. 


MARRAIGES. 
WOLLE—WALN.—At Davis, N. J., the residence of 
the bride’s parents, on Fifth-day, Ninth month 10th, 1891, 
by Friends’ ceremony, William Sayre Wolle, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., son of Amelia C.and the late James H. Wolle, 
aud Maria Kirby Waln, daughter of John Ridgway and 
Martha Ann Waln, of Davis, N. J. 


DEATHS 


BRADLEY.—In Beatrice, Neb., at the home of her son, 
E. N: Bradley, on the 9th of Eighth month, 1891, Emily 
C., wife of Taylor Bradley, aged 66 years, 7 months, and 
13 days; a member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana. 

HARTLEY.—On Ninth month 4th, 
Hartley. in the 87th year of her age 
mington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend 


1891, 


Ruth Ann 
; a member of Wil- 
suffered a severe illness, which she 
bore with Christian fortitude, trusting in the goodness and 
mercy of her Heavenly Father 

HIPPLE.—In Marple, Delaware county, Pa., 
month 8th, 1891, Maggie E. Hipple. 

KIRK.—On the evening of the 10th of Ninth month, 
1891, at the residence of her son, J. Edwin Kirk, Philadel- 
phia, Tacy, widow of James Kirk,in her 89th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 


Ninth 


Interment at Horsham, Pa. 

KLINE.—At Somerton, Philadelphia, Ninth month 
11th, 1891, Phebe R., wife of Jacob R. Kline, and daughter 
of Spencer and Elizabeth Tomlinson, aged 34 years. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Riverton, N. J., after a short ill- 
ness, Ninth month 11th, 1891, Lucy Sutton, daughter of 
Ezra and the late Anne S. Lippincott, aged 21 years; a 
member of Westfield Preparative and Chester Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 
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LIPPINCOTT. —At Atlantic City, Ninth month 12th, 
1891, after a distressing illness of some weeks, Edward 
Lippincott, Jr.. aged 16 years, son of Edward and Mary E. 
Lippincott, of Riverton, New Jersey; a member of West- 
field Preparative and Chester, N. J., Monthly Meeting. 

WARNER.—At Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 8th, 
1891, Charles Warner, in his 75th year; a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. 

He had been a life-long resident of Wilmington, identi- 
fied with its business interests from his boyhood, His 
grandfather, Joseph Warner, was the first of the family in 
that city, and his father, William Warner, and his uncle, 
Jobn Warner, established what has grown to be a large 
and important business, including shipping, the sale of 
coal, etc., under the name of the Charles Warner Company. 
In all his dealings he was a model of punctuality and in- 
tegrity, illustrating in the best manner, the business train- 
ing of a Friend. 

He was the last survivor of six sons and five daughters, 
except Elizabeth R. Bellah at, Lock- 
port, N. Y., where another sister, Hetty W. Tatnall, died a 
few weeks ago 


one, now residing 


Besides his private business, he was identified with 


many of the institutions of his city aud State, including 
railroads, and charitable in- 
he had beeu a director for 


in founding the [Home for 


banks, insurancs companies, 


stitutions. In several of these 
many years. He was active 


Friendless and Destitute Children, and his unostentatious 
charity, no less than his civic virtues endeared him to his 
fellow citizens. * 

For Friends’ Iatelligencer and Journal. 

OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Own Seventh-day morning, the 28th of Eighth month, 
the sun rose beautifully clear upon the little city of 
Salem, nestled among the modest hills of Columbiana 
county, Onio. Standing upon an eminence survey- 
ing the city and its lovely surroundings, some one 
voiced the thought of all: “ Truly a snitable place to 
hold the Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends.” 

A number of Friends came in on Sixth-day, 
among whom were Joshua Washburn and wife from 
New York,and Louisa A. Wright, and Isaac Eyre 
and wife from Pennsylvania. The early morning 
train Seventh-day brought our friend, Edward Coale, 
from I)linois, and all day, as the trains and carriages 
rolled in, our company increased in numbers. 

The meeting for ministers and elders convened at 
10 o'clock. After a time of silent waiting, the open- 
ing words were, “I feel to give thanks for the un- 
speakable blessing of the Holy Spirit.” This was 
followed by different ones in searching testimony 
relating to the duties and responsibilities of this 
branch of the church. One impressive question 
was: “ Do we give sufficient encouragement to such 
as are yearning to know something of a deeper spir- 
itual life,and are ready to unite with those older in 
experience, in such services as they can enter? Let 
not these be driven from us by our neglect.” The 
representatives tothis meeting were ali present. 

At half past three o’clock the Representative Com- 
mittee met to consider the various interests of the 
body. On the rise of this, the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee convened, and appointed its sub-committees. 

On First-day, the morning and afternoon meetings 
were largely attended, and the gospel messages 








flowed freely through the living ministry, to the edi- 
fication of many. 

The Yearly Meeting for business met at 10 o’clock 
on Second-day morning. After the preliminary 
opening, Edward Coale asked the privilege of meet- 
ing the whole body. His message of deep feeling 
found a response in our hearts. Among other things 
he said: “ The world wants a religion that works by 
love, and that brings all to be brothers and sisters in 
the Lord. Obeying the first commandment fully 
leads to obaying the second. We must realize the 
responsib lity of fathers and mothers. Have we pro- 
vided a place for the young life in the duties of the 
Courch? This, instinctively, stands in all its vigor 
by the side of fathers and mothers. I cannot think 
our Sociecy is going down. There is a burning de- 
sire for a religious life, and we find a freedom here 
that is not in other religious homes. As we cannot 
remove temptation, let us seek to fortify the young 
by care and love. Look up for light and strength, 
and you will witness an increase. To thee,O Lord, 
to thee alone, can we look for help. May each one 
bow before thee ! ” 

The men introduced the proposition of holding 
our meetings jointly. This, after claiming serious con- 
sideration, was left for final decision to another year. 

Minutes for E iward Coale, Joshua Washburn and 
wife, Eitlen S. Martindale, and Henry L. Headley 
were read, These, with other visiting Friends, were 
warmly welcomed. The Epistles and other business 
made a full and interestinz session. 

At half past three the First-day School Associa- 
tion met. Three written reports were read, present- 
ing a hopeful coudition of the work; and a verval 
account was given of one school which had been re- 
cently established. At the suggestion of a young 
Friend a First-day School Visiting Committee was 
appointed. 

At the session of the Yearly Meeting on Third- 
day the condition of Society was considered by read- 
ing and answering all thequ-ries. Much instruction 
and encouragement were given, and we felt it to bea 
time of real awakening. 

In the afternoon the First-day School Association 
concluded it work. The Temperance Committee 
also met, and was characterized by earnest thought. 
Reports showed that neighborhood work had been 
done during the year with gratifying results. 

Oo Fourth-day morning the meeting for worship 
was held. This was felt to be a season owned by 
the Master. The afternoon, and the following day’s 
meetings were held in joint session. In these were 
considered the report from the Representative Com- 
mittee, and reports from the committees on Philan- 
thropic Labor, ‘Temperance, Visiting, and Indians, 
also an address to the local editors, requesting them 
to use increasing care in keeping their columns free 
from the records of crime and other debasing matter. 

After a season of solemn covering the meeting 
adjourned, to met at Mt. Pleasant next year. 

Emerson, Ohio. J. E. 


ALL true work is sacred ; in all true work, were it 
but true hand-labor, there is something of divine- 
ness.— Carlyle. 
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VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Havine for a long time felt that there was a field of 
labor awaiting me within the limits of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, and apprehending the time had ar- 
rived for entering upon the service, after obtaining 
the necessary approbation of my friends at home, I 
left home in company with my wife, on the 31st of 
the Seventh month. I proposed to deliver some ad- 
dresses upon what is known as the Temperance Issue, 
in Chester and Delaware counties, in Pennsylvania, 
prior to entering upon my apprehended mission dur- 
ing the course of which we were present at Philadel- 
phia and Abington Quarterly Meetings, as has been 
noted in your columns. 

Upon the completion of this work we spent a 
little time socially in the home of Margaretta Walton, 
and attended an all-day temperance meeting at 
Little Britain, Lancaster county, and on the 13th of 
the Eighth month started for Waterford. We were 
kindly met at Clark’s Gap, the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, by William Williams and taken to his hospita- 
ble home, where a cordial reception was given us. 
On Sixth-day morning we had a meeting in the meet- 
ing-house here, and another in the evening, both of 
which were fairly well attended, and were regarded 
as interesting and profitable seasons. Owing to the 
illness of my wife, which kept her in bed most of the 
day, we were unable to make any other social visits 
among the Friends there. 

On Seventh-day morning, my wife being much bet- 
ter, we drove over to Thomas Brosius’, at Hamilton, 
to dinner, and here met several of our acquaintances. 
In the afternoon we went to Lincoln, where the 
Goose Creek Meeting is held, to attend the meeting 
of ministers and elders. In this meeting I had some 
exercise and labor on behalf of some who were allow- 
ing themselves to be discouraged over conditions 
they could not change. First-day morning a large 
meeting gathered, though not quite as large as usual, 
as several “ Bush Meetings,” as they are called here, 
were in progress in the vicinity; but for so large a 
meeting, good order was observed. I was drawn out 
largely in testimony, showing the nature and manner 
of salvation as illustrated by the teaching of Jesus. 
After meeting we dined with Thomas and Ellen H. 
Smith, and there met a number of friends with whom 
the social meeting was very pleasant. We took tea 
with Walter and Rachel! Smith. In the evening an- 
other large meeting gathered in which the Gospel 
stream was permitted to flow with fullness, touching 
many hearts. We went home with Jesse and Mar- 
garet Hoge forthenight. The evening was beautiful, 
mild, and pleasant, wit a nearly full moon to lighten 
up the darkness, making the ride around and among 
the hills in that vicinity very enjoyable. 

Another large meeting gathered Second-day morn- 
ing, it being the day for the transaction of the busi- 
ness. In this meeting I was led to explain the nature 
of God as Light, and to define the true blood of 
Christ as not being material, but spiritual, and that it 
was formed or constituted by doing the will of the 
Father ; and that as we do the will of the Father we 
walk in the Light as He isin the Light, and then this 








Blood, constituted, formed, or made by thus doing 
his will, would cleanse the soul from sin. From ex- 
pressions made some inquiring minds were fed and 
some difficulties made clear. At the close of the 
meeting for worship a recess was taken, and a light 
lunch partaken of prior to entering upon the 
business of the quarterly meeting, during which 
only the usual routine business claimed its at- 
tention. We went to the homeof A. B. and Susanna 
Davis for dinner, and here enjoyed a hospitable greet- 
ing and the privilege of examining their beautiful 
grounds and green-houses, especially that for propa- 
gating roses. In the evening we had a meeting in 
Hamilton, in a Methodist house, which was well at- 
tended, and the testimony delivered was apparently 
cordially received. After meeting we went home 
with Hugh R. Holmes for the night. I forgot to 
mention that we made a call on Elizabeth Janney 
and family on First-day morning. She is the widow 
of 8S. M. Janney, and though now past the fourscore 
is still bright and cheerfal, though almost entirely 
deaf. We found her daughter Cornelia suffering 
from a badly sprained and broken ankle. 

Second-day morning, after an interesting visit 
with H. R. Holmes and sisters, we went to dine at 
Joshua Smith’s, where, he being away from home, 
we were entertained by his daughter Laura, a con- 
cerned and active young Friend. Here, too, we met 
Nancy T. Gardner and her sister Ruthanna Taylor. 
This evening we had an appointed meeting at Friends’ 
meeting-bouse in Lincoln for the young people. It 
was announced, at my request, to be for giving an ex- 
planation of and reason for the principles and testi- 
monies of our Society, and that the privilege would 
be given to ask questions concerning these. Quite a 
large meeting gathered, and after I had opened the 
subjects for which the meeting was called a number 
of questions were asked, and answered to the best of 
my ability. The most of these were pertinent and 
calculated to instruct. Some questions were raised 
that were merely technical, and these I declined to 
discuss. During the progress of this meeting we had 
quite a heavy rain, accompanied with lightning and 
thunder, but it did not disturb the quiet, and passed 
over before its close. We went home for the night 
with Thomas E. and Mary Taylor. 

Fourth-day we went to William Brosius’s to dine 
and to William Shoemaker’s to tea, and had an inter- 
esting visit with each family, there being several 
young people at each place. In the evening we had 
a meeting in the Methodist house in Philomont. 
This was well attended, a large number being young 
people. It proved to be an interesting, and, as ex- 
pressed by a number, an instructive occasion. We 
went home with William H. Taylor and family, 
among whom my wife found an old acquaintance. 
We were truly glad to have so good an opportunity 
to see so many of these friends in their homes, and 
while enjoying their generous hospitality mingle with 
them in a kindly social converse, thus mingling the 
more sober and serious side of our religious work 
with a pleasant and congenial converse upon mate- 
rial things, or in comparing thought with thought. 
I often find this makes room for the reception of our 
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public testimonies and the young feel there is an out- 
flow of common interest and sympathy with and for 
them. 

Fifth-day morning we attended the regular week- 
day meeting, notice having been given of our inten- 
tion to be present. A much larger meeting than we 
had anticipated gathered, and it was a most precious, 
tendering season, seeming to crown all of our pre- 
vious labor, and called out from a concerned Friend 
the expression: “ We can realize now the benefit of 
a series of meetings in one neighborhood.” I most 
sincerely trust that the seed sown may yet bring 
forth fruit to the honor of the Great Husbandman; 
and here we must leave it, without anxiety, but in 
perfect trust. After meeting we went home with 
Ellen J.Smith and Cornelia James, so that we might 
have time for the afternoon journey over the Blue 
Ridge into the Shenandoah Valley, an account of 
which will follow in my next. J.J.C. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Buivue River Quarterly Meeting, held at Benjamin- 
ville, Ill.,in Ninth month, commenced its sessions by 
the holding of the meeting for ministers and elders 
on the afternoon of the 4th. It was personally rep- 
resented from four of our preparatives, the other two 
sending written reports. After a time of silence, it 


was remarked that the mission of this meeting is, 
partly, to hold upto the world the truth of the im- 
mediate revelation of God’s spirit to man’s spirit, 


and upon this meeting to-day and its influence de- 
pends in a great measure the spiritual nature of the 
coming meetings. The speaker said he wished to re- 
Vive in our hearing this saying of the great apostle: 
“ Neglect not the gift that isin thee.” There is a di- 
versity of gifts, but all good in their proper exercise, 
instanciog two cases in his own meeting; one, a dear 
mother in the Society, al ways seeing something to ap- 
prove in the ministry, thereby encouraging the gift, 
the other, an equally good person, points out their 
faultsto them, Both are necessary; 8) he would re- 
peat the saying, “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 

Another Friend remarke i: That many who have 
but a few words to say, often withhold them beacause 
they are few ; when, if expressed, they might do the 
hearers much good, 

After the consideration of the queries it was asked, 
Do we ever read them, except at these stated times ? 
They are important questions, and should be consid- 
ered frequently and seriously, if we desire to increase 
in strength and wisdom. 

One of the ministers present gave expression to 
the thought that the consideration of the Second 
query always brought over his mind a feeling of awe, 
wonder, and admiration. The meeting closed under 
a solemn covering, voiced in earnest supplication 
and thanksgiving. 

In the evening a very interesting and, we trust, 
a profitable First-day School Conference was held, 
the subjects discussed being, ‘“‘ How best to arouse en- 
thusiasm and interest in First-day school work,” and 
“ Religious home- training essential to success in First- 
day school work.” On the first, one speaker re- 





marked that her idea would be to reverse the ques- 
tion, and say “interest and enthusiasm,” as it is im- 
possible to arouse an enthusiasm in any subject one 
does not feel an interest in; but when we take an in- 
terest in anything, desire to work in it, and en- 
thusiasm will develop. On the next statement it 
was said there is much difference in the interpreta- 
tion of the term “ religious training ;” that it was dif- 
ficult to say whether the effects are good or bad, in- 
stancing some examples of strict religious training 
according to creeds and forms, without any spiritual- 
ity in it, under which teaching the individual turned 
away from the right; others spoke of the good effect 
of their home-training on themselves in after life. 
Recitations and essays and a song from four little 
girls of our own First-day school, filled the pro- 
gramme for the evening. 

On Seventh-day morning, at 10 o’clock, the gen- 
eral meeting convened, during which and before bus- 
iness was entered into, there were several communi- 
cations, in one of which the speaker said that the 
testimonies borne partake of the character of the tes- 
timony-bearer, his individuality stamping itself in a 
greater or less degree on his remarks. 

The question was asked, What was the mission of 
Jesus? Some said to die fur sinners; but himself 
said, “ to this end was I born and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth,” and He described the kingdom of Heaven as 
being near at hand,—within us. 

Are we living under the law or under the Gospel ? 
Under the law the first Commandment was, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart and strength ” 
followed by a number of “ Thou shalt nots;” when 
Jesus came, he said, “ The first of all commandments 
is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; 
and a second is like unto this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself; on these two commandments 
hang the whole law and the prophets.” Love was 
the supreme power of his life. 

The usual routine business being transacted in the 
usual manner, at the close a Friend suggested that 
the quarterly meeting recommend to the Yearly 
Meeting the propriety of wemorializing the Colum- 
bian Exposition in regard to the closing of it on the 
first day of the week, and the prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicants on the grounds. This elicited much 
talk, and the recommendation was finally agreed to. 

On First-day morning at 11 o’clock the meeting 
assembled. The weather was delightful, and the 
house was well filled with an attentive congregation, 
notwithstanding the fact that a township Sabbath 
echool convention was held at a little town one and 
one-half miles distant, which would naturally attract 
many. It is impossible, within the limits of an arti- 
cle like this to give more than a brief notice of the 
exercises of the day. In one we were asked, “ What 
is prayer? It is an earnest, devout feeling, experi- 
enced under words, perhaps, or it may be in silence ; 
we should enter into the closet of our own hearts, 
shut the door on all outward things, and attain to a 
close communion with our God, endeavoring to get 
into a condition wherein we can understand what 
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true prayer is. What is the glory and the honor, 
spoken of by the Psalmist, when he says, “ Thou 
hast made man a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor?” It isthe 
crown of immortal life. Again he asks, “ What is 
the son of man that Thou visiteth him?” Has he 
visited us? When we are sustained in the perform- 
ance of our duties; when we are strengthened to bear 
our burdens; when we are helped to resist tempta- 
tions, then we are visited by Him, and these visita- 
tions of our Father are manifestations of His love to 
us. There is often heard a voice in the wilderness 
of our minds, calling us to repentance. When we are 
bound by the law of sin and death, we are bound in- 
deed ; when loosed from these bonds, we are free 
indeed. We are not compelled to enter into life eter- 
nal; it is a free will act. But why stand aloof? 
creeds and ceremonies will save no one; the grace 
of God will save every one who desires to be saved. 

Our Heavenly Father is waiting to bestow on us 
this blessing, and we should endeavor to place our- 
selves in condition to receive this blessing so boun- 
teously prepared for us. 

There is a vast difference between profession and 
possession. How much of the realization of pure 
religion do we possess? Let us away with so much pro- 
fession, and strive more for the possession of that 
religion which breathes peace and good will. We 
need more practical Christianity. We should en- 
deavor to keep our eve single to God, and if before 
him we stand innocent, we need not fear man. It is 
divinely ordered that there should be different relig- 
ious organizations ; we should not desire to blot out 
any, but endeavor to level down the hedges of differ- 
ence between them. If the Society of Friends has 
no distinctive testimony to offer to the world, the 
organization would better go down; but it has the 
distinctive feature of the immediate revelation of the 
Spirit of God to the spirit of man ; this spirit spoke 
to our first parents in the garden ; it appeared to 
Abraham ; it appeared to Jacob, and he wrestled 
with it until day came. How many of us would have 
so wrestled? It appears to the good and righteous 
of all ages. 

This quarterly meeting being the one preceding 
our yearly meeting, and but one week in advance of 
it, many friends from a distance remain in this neigh- 
borhood until time to go to the yearly meeting, visit- 
ing among us; and this social feature of our thus 
gathering together is highly prized. 

Holder, Ili. E. H. C. 


DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Quaker street, N. Y., Eighth 
month 29th, 30th, and 3lst. The select meeting on 
Seventh-day was largely attended, Friends being 
present from Purchase, Stamford, and Easton and 
Saratoga Quarterly Meetings, all of whom were 
gladly welcomed. Robert Barnes broke the silence 
of the meeting, speaking with earnestness and deep 
feeling. Esther H. Barnes followed, bearing a testi- 
mony to the value of individual faithfulness in little 
things. The business of the meeting being concluded, 
R. B. appeared in supplication, and the meeting closed 
under a precious covering of Divine love. 
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Other Friends from Easton and Chatham came 
on a later train, among them Isaac Wilson, who had 
been delayed at Easton to attend the funeral of an 
aged Friend living there. 

On First-day morning all attended the exercises 
of the First-day School. At the close words of ap- 
proval and kind counsel were spoken by George T. 
Powell, Isaac Wilson, and Phebe Dillingham. Soon 
after eleven o’clock (the house being well filled), all 
gathered into silence. Robert Barnes arose with the 
words: “ Fear not, little flock; it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” His testi- 
mony was short but full of feeling. He was followed 
by Isaac Wilson, who spoke at some length, and the 
close attention and absorbing interest manifested by 
the large audience were evidence that his words bore 
the impress of Truth. He was followed by George 
T. Powell, in a few earnest, practical remarks, bear- 
ing upon our life work, and that thought and inter- 
est should center here, being willing to be faithful in 
the present, and safely leave the result as regards 
the future life in God’s hands. The voice of prayer 
was heard and the meeting closed. 

At three o’clock on First-day afternoon, a meeting 
of the Philanthropic Committee of the New York 
Yearly Meeting, was held in the interest of Temper- 
ance. Marcia C. Powell read a paper entitled, “ The 
Solution of the Temperance Problem Paramount.” 
It was full of telling points, bearing upon the differ- 
ent phases of the drink traffic and its relation to so- 
ciety. This was followed by interesting remarks 
from Isaac Wilson, George T. Powell, and D. I. Pat- 
nam. The meeting was well attended,and there was 
an apparent deepening interest in this important 
subject. 

On First-day evening Isaac Wilson was invited to 
speak in the Christian Church in this village, which 
he did very acceptably. In the meeting on Second- 
day morning we listened to words of kind counsel 
and loving entreaty from Robert and Esther Barnes, 
Isaac Wilson, and Phebe Dillingham, after which the 
business of the meeting was concluded, many ex- 
pressions of thankfulness being given for the pres- 
ence and gospel labors of our dearly beloved Friends. 

M. J. H. 


BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Burlington Quarterly Meeting, held at Mt. Holly, 
on Third-day, the Ist inst., was an interesting occa- 
sion, and was fairly well attended, several Friends 
from other quarterly meetings being present. Com- 
munications were delivered by Franklin T. Haines, 
of Rancocas, Benjamin L. Tyler, of Moorestown, 
George H. Kille, of Mt. Holly, Sarah R. Eavenson, 
of Philadelphia, Susan Waters, of Bordentown, and 
Rebecca J. Cowperthwaite, of Medford. 

There was no new business; but the reappoint- 
ment of clerks and other business usual at this time 
was transacted with appropriate remarks from Wil- 
liam C. Parry, F. T. Haines, Jane Satterthwaite, and 
others, all the meetings belonging to this quarter be- 
ing held in joint session. 

Under the canopy of Divine love, and a feeling 
that this had been a precious opportunity, the meet- 
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ing adjourned shortly after one o’clock, to meet at 
Trenton on the Ist of Twelfth month next, (instead 
of at Crosswicks, as heretofore). 


GQ... K. 


STROUDSBURG FRIENDS’ MEETING. 

While sojourning among this beautiful mountain 
scenery, and resting mentally as well as physically, 
we have remembered that our spiritual wants need 
replenishing every day, as the Israelites of old must 
have the manna fresh every morning to sustain them 
in their journey. Soon last First-day morning we 
went to Stroudsburg to meeting, and felt we were in 
our right place, waiting upon the Lord with those 
who were assembled there. 

This was our dear friend Catharine P. Foulke’s 
meeting; here she admonished and encouraged her 
hearers to a more faithful performance of religious 
duty, and from here her beloved form was carried to 
its last resting-place. Though dead she yet seemed 
to be with us, and the communications from four of 
those present appeared as the fruits of her prayers 
and labors amongst us. 

Ob, how much we miss if, when near these pre- 
cious little meetings we do not go and sit with them. 


It would be a strength and help to them and to | 


us also. 


We came away under the sweet influence of the | 


kind and loving spirits of those dear Friends, and 
felt there was spiritual life there and it was no 
idle form that drew them together, but that they 
came to serve the Lord in spirit and in truth. 


Delaware Water Gap, Ninth mo. 9. A. M. O. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 

LABOR. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In order that Friends generally shall have knowl- 
edge of the transactions of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor at its 
recent meeting at Sea Girt, N. J., the following ex- 
tracts from the minutes are sent you with the request 
that you publish them in your paper. 

ANNA M. JACKSON, 
Secretary Executive Committee. 


Two sessions were held on 
one at eleven o'clock in the morning, the other at 
eight o’clock in the evening. There were fourteen 
members present in the morning; fifteen in the 
evening. There were also present several Friends 
not members of the committee. Letters were read 
from a number of absent members. The publication 
committee reported. 

A report was received that four of those appointed 
attended the Prison Congress held in Cincinnati, in 
Ninth month, 1890. A committee, with power to 
substitute other names, if some of those appointed 
can not attend, was appointed to attend the forth- 
coming Prison Congress in Pittsburg, in Tenth month 
of this year. 

In several letters suggestions were made in regard 
to the Columbian Congress to be held in Chicago 
in 1893. These suggestions were all referred to the 
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committee upon that subject. This committee is: 
John Wm. Hutchinson, Joseph A. Bogardus, Wil- 
liam M. Jackson, Phebe C. Wright, Charles M. Stab- 
ler, Aaron M. Powell, of New York; Jonathan W. 
Plummer, Edward Coale, Elizabeth Coale, of Illi- 
nois; Eli M. Lamb, Jonathan K. Taylor, Levi K. 
Brown, of Baltimore; Frances M. Robinson, of In- 
diana, and Mercy G. Hammond, of Ohio. 

Memorials were adopted to be sent to tue World’s 
Temperance Congress, to the Brussels Congress of 
the International Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, and to an International 
Convention for the Promotion of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, to be held at Rome, Italy, in Eleventh month 
next. 

The Committee upon Peace and Arbitration was 
given power to act as way opens, and advised to con- 
sult with Committee upon Legislation. 

The Committee appointed to have charge of [n- 
dian affairs reported the good work done by the ma- 
tron who has recently resigned, and that a matron 
has been sent to the Ponchas. 

Several references to the use of tobacco were con- 


| tained in the letters received, and the subject was 


considered. 

The subject of the work of the Committee upon 
Gambling, Lotteries, and kindred Vices, was con- 
sidered. 

The matter of Impure Publications was consid- 
ered, and a letter to be sent to editors of periodicals 
was authorized to be prepared and sent. 

The Committee upon Education of the Colored 
People in the South was empowered to act through 


| the different yearly meetings composing the Union, 


as seemed most efficacious. 


The best methods of work for the Union were 


| considered, and the following appointed a committee 


upon that subject: John Wm. Hutchinson, Wm. M. 


| Jackson, Jonathan W. Plummer, Charles M. Stabler, 


Aaron M. Powell, Wm. C. 
gardus. 

An official invitation was read, asking the Union 
to meet at Goose Creek, Virginia, on the days follow- 
ing the Quarterly Meeting in Eighth month, 1892. 
Also one from Baltimore inviting the Union to meet 
there. Informal invitations were also given to meet 
at Sandy Spring, Md., and at Nottingham, Pa. The 
invitation to Goose Creek was accepted unanimously, 
and the following Committee appointed to make ar- 
rangements: John W. Hutchinson, Eli M. Lamb, 
Joseph A. Bogardus, Dr. O. Edward Janney, Sarah T. 
Miller, Jonathan K. Taylor, Hugh R. Holmes, Anna 
R. Powell, Edward Stabler, Jr., Charles M. Stabler, 
and Thomas E. Taylor. 

On the evening of First-day, a meeting was held 
on the beach, most of the committee sitting on the 
sand. At this meeting methods for increasing the 
efficacy of the Philanthropic Union were discussed 
at some length. There was general agreement that 
the principal and most important work of the Union 
was that of conference. Individuals and meetings 
must work as heretofore, but through the Union 
more effective methods may be pointed out. To 
further the conference work it was suggested that 


Starr, and Joseph A. Bo- 
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papers be prepared upon the different subjects under 
the care of the Union, by several different people; 
that these papers be read by the individual writing 
them, whenever possible, and that they shall not be 
printed, but circulated so that the personality of the 
writer shall be felt. 

It is advised that each Yearly Meeting C»mmittee 
shall hold frequent conferences at the time of quar- 
terly or other meetings. At these conferences the 
papers prepared shall be read, and they can be inter- 
changed, so that all meetings shall have the benefit 
of them. 

It was advised that the chairman of each sub- 
committee of the Union feel himself responsible for 
the work in his particular field, that he frequently 
correspond with the other members of the commit- 
tee and the chairmen of similar committees of the 
yearly meetings. It is also deemed desirable that 


the several yearly meeting committees correspond 
with each other explaining their methods and lines 
of work, that they may be mutually helpful. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
FRIENDs’ ScHOOL AT MEpDIA.—The School at Media, Pa., 
is in the care of a committee of Providence Preparative 
Meeting. Alice W. Jackson, A. 
sistant teachers. 


B., is Principal, with as- 
There are three departments: Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School, four classes in the last 
named, and three each in the other two. Charges for tui- 
tion range from $25 to $70 for the school year. Boarders 
can be accommodated in Friends’ families near the School. 
Pupils will be admitted, without entrance examinations, 
upon recommendation of the Principal, to either Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, or to Swarthmore College. 
Three of its graduates enter Swarthmore this year. 

The committee will introduce as text-books, the present 
year, a set of physiologies approved by the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union,—the 
called, 


“ Authorized Series,” so 
and will also exchange other of the text-books 
heretofore used for those of more advanced methods of in- 
truction. Last year “Black Beauty” was used as a sup- 
plementary reader, and this year, another serviceable little 
book, “‘ Ten Boys on the Road from Then to Now,” will be 
taken up. 


CONTRIBUTIONS INVITED.—We again mention our de- 
sire to have teachers, and others interested in Education, 
contribute to this Department. So far, we have not had 
any response to our invitation of a fortnight ago. Let us 
see whether an Educational Department is really a “ 


felt want,” or not. 


long 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The regular work of 
the College began on the 11th instant. Changes in the Fa- 
culty and regulations met the students upon their return. 
In the former the most important, of course, is the election 
of Dr. De Garmo to the Presidency. In addition to his 
duties as President he has assumed charge of the senior 
class in psychology and the class in pedagogics. Florence 
Yost Hampbhries, Ph. B., is the new instructor in Rhetoric 
and Composition. John H. Humphries, Lit. B., is assist- 
antin Mathematics; John Gifford, ex-'90, assistant in Bi- 
ology, and Marion Bolan is assistant in Drawing. Lucius 
E. Williams, A. M., assistant in Chemistry, has not returned 
to college on account of ill health. 

The Faculty has made two notable changes in the rules. 
All students have the use of the front door, and breakfast 
is served at 7.30 a. m., instead of 7, as formerly. 


At the meeting on First-day, Dean Bond, in her address 
to the students, referred in touching language to the sad 
death of Lucy S. Lippincott, ’91. The news of this death 
of one of our recent graduates was received with deep re- 
gret by the many students who knew her. 

Lila K. Willets, 93, has been elected to fill the vacancy 
on the Halcyon staff, made by the resignation of George 
Warner, who did not return to College. 

As yet one hundred and eighty-four students have reg- 
istered. One good omen is the advance in the average age 
of students. 


INFLUENCE OF A TEACHER.—Dr. Coit, (of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H,), in his article in The Forum, dwells 
on the personal influence of the teacher. “The influence 
of the living teacher,” he says, “ enforcing by example and 
every persuasive tender art the truth to be inculcated, is 
essential in the first place. Didactics is all but worthless 
with average human beings. Witness the fruitlessness of 
much well-meant and fairly good preaching. The mere 
tone of the voice, the expressive look, the loving pressure 
of the hand, if these reveal a heart deeply convinced of 
that truth of faith or duty which one longs to impress upon 
his charge, will do more for good than lectures, however 
forcible, or those commonplaces for morals which no one 
would dispute or deny. Simple, unfeigned goodness and 
certain faith,’ upon which it is 
founded are the mainsprings of a healthy, uplifting, per- 
sonal influence. The very air a boy breathes in such a 
place should be helpful from the absence of profane and 


the ‘confidence of a 


vicious elements, and the concurrence, more or less mani- 
fest, of all who have a right to be listened to and obeyed. 
This is sufficient under this head, and indicates the multi- 
tude of ‘ humble cares and delicate fears,’ which will make 
up the daily life of teachers who realize their responsibility 
and are earnestly set to fulfill it.” 


Tue “Toucn” oF TEACHER AND PupPpIL.—Alice Free- 
man Palmer, ex-President of Wellesley, says the teachers 
in the women’s colleges must not only have learning, but 
a pleasant personality, also. “In appointing these women 
to the faculty,” she says, “no board of trustees would con- 
sider it sufficient that a candidate was an accomplished 
specialist. She must be this, but she should be also a lady 
of unobjectionable manners and influential character; she 
should have amiability and a discreet temper, for she is to 
be a guiding force in a complex community, continually in 
the presence of her students, an officer of admiuistration 
and government no less than of instruction. Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins can ask their pupils to attend the lectures 
of a great scholar, however brusque his bearing or un- 
brushed his hair. They will not question their geniuses 
too sharply, and will trust their students to look out for 
their own proprieties of dress, manners, and speech. But 
neither Wellesley nor any other women’s college could find 
a place in its faculty for a women Sophocles or Sylvester. 
Learning alone is not enough for women.” 


Notes.—Abington Friends’ School, which opened on 
the 7th instant, had a large attendance, 148 pupils, of whom 
66 are boarders, annd 88 day scholars. 

Friends’ school at Gwynedd, Pa., reopened/on the 14th 
instant, in charge of Laura L. Lippincott, who has had it 
for several years. 

The improvements made at Plymouth Friends’ School, 
already alluded to, include the erection of an additional 
class-room, in order to accommodate two teachers. A 
heater has been placed in the cellar, and the whole build- 
ing re-painted. 
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BETWEEN THE GATES. 


BETWEEN the gates of birth and death 
An old and saintly pilgrim passed, 
With look of one who witnesseth 
The long-sought goal at last. 


“© thou whose reverent feet have found 
The Master’s footprints in thy way, 
And walked thereon as holy ground, 
A boon of thee I pray. 


“My lack would borrow thy excess, 
My feeble faith the strength of thine ; 
I need thy soul’s white saintliness 
To hide the stains of mine. 


“The grace and favor else denied 
May well be granted for thy sake.” 
So, tempted, doubting, sorely tried, 
A younger pilgrim spake. 


“Thy prayer, my son, transcends my gift, 
No power is mine,” the sage replied, 
“The burden of a soul to lift, 
Or stain of sin to hide. 


“ Howe’er the outward life may seem, 
For pardoning grace we all must pray ; 
No man his brother can redeem 
Or a soul’s ransom pay. 


“ Not always age is growth of good ; 
Its years have losses with their gain; 
Against some evil youth withstood 
Its hands might strive in vain. 


“With deeper voice than any speech 
Of mortal lips from man to man, 
What earth’s unwisdom may not teach 
The Spirit only can. 


“Make thou that holy Guide thine own, 
And, following where it leads the way, 
The known shall lapse in the unknown 
As twilight into day. 


“The best of earth shall still remain, 
And Heaven's eternal years shall prove 
That life and death, and joy and pain 
Are ministers of Love.” 


John G. Whittier. in The Independe nt. 


THE SONG OF THE GOLDENROD. 


On, not in the morning of April or May, 
When the young light lies faint on the sod, 
And the wind-flower blooms for the half of a day, 
Not then comes the Goldenrod. 


But when the bright year has grown vivid aud bold 
With its utmost of beauty and strength, 

Then it leaps into life, and its banners unfold 
Along all the land’s green length. 


It is born in the glow of a great high noon, 
It is wrought of a bit of the sun; 

Its being is set to a golden tune, 
In a golden summer begun. 


No cliff is too high for its resolute foot, 
No meadow too bare or too low; 

It asks but the space for its fearless root, 
And the right to be glad and to grow. 








It delights in the loneliest waste of the moor, 
And mocks at the rain and the gust. 

It belongs to the people. It blooms for the poor. 
It thrives in the roadside dust. 


It endures though September wax chill and unkind ; 
It laughs on the brink of the crag, 

Nor blanches when forests turn white in the wind ; 
Though dying, it holds up its flag ! 


Its bloom knows no stint, its gold no alloy, 
And we claim it forever as ours— 

God’s symbol of Freedom and world-wide Joy— 
America’s flower of flowers! 


—Grace D. Litchfield, in St. Nicholas. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SUMMER TRIP IN MORMON LAND. 


To remain at home or to take an outing, and when 
and where, are the questions which anoually agitate 
the mind of humanity, and the first onslaught of the 
heated term puts the populace in motion and fills up 
the outlying resorts. Especially is this the case along 
the Atlantic coast, but here in Denver, with its great 
altitude and with the snow-capped Rockies ever in 
view, it is a most agreeable exception. Of those who 
do take their summer recreation, unless their tents 
are pitched high up on some shady mountain side, it 
is an Open question if more comfort could not have 
been found in their own homes, where the heat of 
mid-day seldom penetrates, and mornings and even- 
ings are delightfully cool and invigorating. 

These facts had about decided me to remain at 
home this season, but a temptation came,—to make 
a fortnight’s trip in a private car over all the Rio 
Grande Western Railway’s lines in Utah,—and as 
this was urged on by the voices of a trio of clamor- 
ous children I had to yield, and we were soon in the 
turmoil of preparation. 

Can anyone imagine a more charming mode of 
traveling than in a luxurious and perfectly appointed 
house on wheels,with a bountifully filled commissary, 
a first-class cook, and a porter with genuine good na- 
ture and politeness ? 

On the evening of July 20, cameras, tripod, plates, 
and other photographic paraphernalia were put 
aboard, as the motif of the trip was business rather 
than pleasure, but then for the odd moments of lei- 
sure were added plenty of books and writing mate- 
rials, and for diversion, fishing tackle, taken with 
destructive intent upon the speckled beauties of 
the mountain brooks. 

Amid all this a little family of five and one 
mother-in-law settled down, well pleased with their 
surroundings, and with joyful anticipations. 

At dawn, the next morning, our train was labor- 
ing up the steep grades, through the outskirts of the 
great mining camp of Leadville, and then on to Ten- 
nessee Pass, where we cross the Saguache Mountains 
and the éontinental divide, at an elevation of over 
ten thousand feet. 

As we labored up, so we went thundering down 
the steep grades on the western slope, passing a suc- 
cession of little valleys, rugged cafions, and mining 
camps. When nearing Red Cliff we caught a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the Mount of the Holy Cross. 
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This, the most famous mountain in Colorado, is 
buried in a mass of surrounding peaks, so that its 
perfect cross is seen but by the hardy miner and pros- 
pector, and a very few venturous tourists, who have 
scaled the surrounding barriers. The ordinary trav- 
eler, if watchful, can catch a passing glimpse only of 
the upper end of the cross. 

Passing Red Cliff we enter the cajion of Eagle 
river, with its mining town, camps, and works 
perched high upon the cliffs, communication with 
the road below being kept up by means of long spi- 
der webs of steel rope over which travel long lines 
of buckets,carrying precious ores. After an interval 
of comparatively open country, we come to the junc- 
tion of the Eagle with the Grand river, and at the 
same time enter its Grand Cajion which, for twenty 
miles, is closed in by perpendicular walls of russet 
red sandstone varied with darker patches of granite. 
Entering a lonely, dark tunnel, we emerge sud- 
denly into an open valley in which is Greenwood, 
with its famous hot springs and bath house,—boast- 
ing a perfect swimming pool 700 feet in length, fed 
by copious springs of mineralized water at blood- 
heat the year round. This is also the junction of 
the Colorado Midland Railroad, and from here to 
Grand Junction the Rio Grande and the Midland 
trains use the same track. 

At Grand Junction, which is close to the Utah 
line, we connect with the Rio Grande Western, over 
whose lines we are to spend most of our time. This 
is one of the new cities of western Colorado, and is 
a place of some importance and great expectations. 
Its broad, plain-like valley lies at an elevation of 
about 4,000 feet. Two of the largest rivers in Colo- 
rado, the Grand and the Gunnison, unite just above 
the city, affording an unlimited supply of water with 
which to irrigate this great plain. 

Fruit culture is the leading industry, and the lus- 
cious peaches, pears, apples, aad other small fruits 
are already competing strongly with the California 
products in the markets east of the mountains. 
There is also an Indian school here, which we re- 
gretted not having time to visit. 

Passing luxuriant fields and orchards for some 
twenty miles, we suddenly turn aside and are again 
traversing the banks of Grand river, now a much 
larger stream, and in a grander and more imposing 
cafion than the one above Glenwood, but it is short, 
less than ten miles in length, and we soon turn aside 
again, and are now out on the desert with its blind- 
ing sunshine, its hot, dry winds, and alkali sand and 
dust. The little stations passed at long intervals had 
numerous mud-daubed cabins about them, and dug- 
outs, from which crawled the raggedest of urchins ; 
one of them wore a look of pleased surprise as we 
tossed a big, Florida orange in the dirty little pina- 
fore held up. Far and near were the dull, gray ver- 
dureless wastes of land, heaped up inall manner of 
forms and shapes, some resembling the backs of huge 
elephants. 

And these are the lands to be reclaimed when 
the irrigation question is thoroughly expounded and 
put into operation. She is only waiting—this hith- 
erto unfruitful portion of kindly mother earth—for 
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the proper conditions to be brought about, when lol 
the increase will make glad the heart of man. 
We know it, for where the shallow, little rivers 
cut their way through these lonely sand dunes, long 
snakelike curves of rich, green shrubbery and trees 
follow with silent appeal. 

Years hence the tourists will, without a question, 
pass through this now barren waste and find on 
every hand waving fields of grain, orchards and 
farm-houses, marking the rapid strides of science in 
the nineteenth century, and the consequent develop- 
ment and prosperity in our hospitable country. 

At two o’clock on the morning of the second day 
out, our “ special ” wasside-tracked at Salt Lake city, 
between two rows of cottonwoods, while the rest of 
the train sped on its way toward the Pacific Coast. 
The sun came up with its rays of intense heat, but 
we took a carriage and drove through the “ Sainted 
City,” though the sights were somewhat familiar. 
Many improvements are being made, now that the 
Gentiles have come into the offices of the city gov- 
ernment, and pavements are to be laid and the city 
generally beautified. 

Great Salt Lake lies about eighteen miles south. 
The trains, with open excursion cars, run every 
hour to and fro during the summer season. The road 
winds through a pretty valley, skirted by low moun- 
tain ranges, and past cultivated fields of grain and tim- 


| othy. The tirst view one has of the salted sea is a long 


line of brilliant blue running seventy-five miles due 
north and south, with a chain of islands standing 
guard in the hazy distance. 

Our first day at the lake was a most enjoyable 
one. We were not long in donning our bathing 
suits and entering for a float on the clear, warm 
brine, so clear that a pin could almost be discerned 
on the pure, white sand beneath. 

It reminds one of the waters of Tampa Bay at 
Port Tampa, Florida, save that the great schools of 


| large fish, and the millions of little, surface-swimming 








| sardines were noticeably absent, as also the animated 


shell-fish. 

It is with difficulty that one swims in Salt Lake, 
owing to the density of the saline matter, but from 
this same cause the body naturally floats, and is 
borne along by a gentle motion of the outstretched 
arms. It is not unusual to see what appears to be a 
racing shell gliding along, but a nearer approach dis- 
covers it to be some six or eight persons, prone upon 
their backs, with the head of each resting on the 
ankles of the one ahead; this is a very delightful 
mode of floating. 

Leaving the water the bathers repair to the bath- 
houses, removing the suit, heavy with salt, and re- 
ceive a good rinsing under a fresh water shower; 
after this operation and a thorough drying, the sur- 
face of the body has the sensation of down or velvet. 

Next day was the 24th of July, and all Mormon- 
dom was in a state of excitement, it being the anni- 
versary of their settlement of Utah, in 1847, and is 
indulged in instead of the glorious Fourth. At the 
Lake were some seven or eight thousand Latter Day 
Saints, of all ages, from one grown gray in Polygamy, 
to the tender infant, born in the days of Reforma- 


